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Beacon, under the directions of Commander Tuos. Graves. 


L. 
On the 26th of November, 1840, I sailed from the harbour of 
the Pirseus in the Isabella decked boat, with Mr. Harvey, assist- 
ant-surgeon, and a crew of eight hands, for the coast of Asia 
Minor. We took as much provisions as we could carry, and had 
a four-oared boat in tow. After a long and tedious passage, 
during which we encountered some severe gales, we arrived at 
Rhodes on the 14th of December. 

Our survey commenced near the harbour of Karaja-agach, a 
Cape Kizil-burnu. Rounding it, we came to the bay of Koi- 
gez, which has a snug little cove in its N.W. corner, where 
vessels visiting this coast in winter receive their cargoes. Near 
the shore, in the middle of the bay, is a small island, and close 
to it the mouth of a river, entering which we observed on the 
hills on our left the walls of a considerable city. These with the 
rock-tombs are conspicuous objects froin the sea; the walls en- 
close a considerable space, commencing at the port and extending 
over the hills until they terminate on precipitous cliffs which 
overhang the river. On the low land near the port they are 
built in the usual Hellenic style, but towards the summits of the 
hills they are of the most ancient Cyclopean form. The theatre 
is in tolerable preservation; it is of inferior workmanship, has 
thirty-four rows of seats divided by a diazoma, and faces the sea; 
it is partly excavated out of the Acropolis hill. On the low 
ridge which connects the neighbouring hills with the Acropolis 
are the ruins of baths, temples, and an aqueduct; also what 
appears to have been a Christian church, and another building 
of the same or a later age, erected on a platform formed of 
columns, and other remains of ancient buildings. To the S. of 
this is the ancient port, now a swamp, and nearly two miles from 
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the sea. On the N. side of the ridge are considerable ruins of 
the middle ages overgrown by thickets; the base of the Acropolis 
hill is washed on the N. side by the river. Its summit is crowned 
by a fortress of the middle ages. The rock-tombs are much in 
the same style as those at Makri. We did not observe any sarco- 
phagi. The only inscription we found fortunately assures us of 
this city’s having been Caunus; there might otherwise be some 
difficulty in reconciling its position with that assigned to Caunus 
in the Stadiasmus. Its natural features are quite in accordance 
with the description given of it by Strabo; the port already 
spoken of must have been very snug, and easily closed against an 
enemy, while the extensive marsh E. of the city would account 
for its proverbial insalubrity. The fort Imbrus may have occu- 
pied the summit of the hills over which the walls now extend; and 
the river which flows past it, adding so greatly to its defences by 
meeting the walls at each extrenuty, may probably be the Calbis, 
near which Caunus is said to have stood. 

On the banks of the river adjoining the ruins is a considerable 
fishery, and a small village named Palyani: great quantities of 
botarga are prepared here; the fish are salted, and sent to Rhodes 
and the neighbouring islands; small kaiks ascend the river as far 
as Palyani, where they receive cargoes of wheat, sesame, maize, 
&c. The winter freshes having broken down the weirs, we were 
enabled to proceed up the stream. Passing under picturesque 
limestone cliffs whose bases are washed by the river, we came to a 
considerable lake, at the N.E. extremity of which is the village 
of Koi-gez. There are no remains of antiquity here; the 
village is the residence of an Agha, whose house or palace is on a 
very large scale, although it appears to be in a ruinous state now. 
Adjoining the shore is a small island inhabited by Greeks: there 
are two other islands in the western part of the lake; on the 
smaller are ruins of the middleages. The lake is 6 miles long, and 
about 24 wide; it varies from 3 10 13 fathoms in depth; its waters 
are brackish. A small river named Yuvalaki empties itself on 
the 8. shore; this is the only perennial stream. In winter the 
lake receives a number of smaller torrents, and the plain which 
separates it from the sea is completely inundated. The lake is 
bounded on the E. by a range of limestone mountains, beyond. 
which are the plains of Talaman. 

The bay of ‘Talaman is separated from that of Koi-gez by a 
high bold promontory named Kapanya, on rounding which an 
island will be seen, whose towering cliffs are crowned by a large 
brick pyramid; there is anchorage under this island for small 
vessels. On the adjacent coasts are extensive ruins of the middle 
ages, and also some foundations of Hellenic buildings. The 
summit of a low hill is encircled by a wall of the same kind ; this 
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is probably the site of Pisilis. One mile and a half to the S.E. 
is the mouth of a large and rapid river known as the Talaman 
Chai, probably the ancient Indus. We inquired for ruins, hoping 
to find those of Calynda in this neighbourhood, but could not 
hear of any; at the village of Talaman we were equally unsuc- 
cessful. This village is now of little umportance ; it is the resi- 
dence of an Agha, who formerly enjoyed some consideration, and 
is situated at the foot of the mountains on the E. side of the plain, 
5 miles from the sea. The plain is extensive, and apparently 
fertile, but there 1s little cultivation ; numerous flocks were grazing 
onit. There are many ruins of large buildings which we were 
told had keen the residences of Beys. Near the shore in the S.E. 
part of the bay of ‘Talaman is an ancient site: we observed many 
foundations, and some fragments of columns. [rom its vicinity to 
Cape Artemisium this may possibly be the site of the grove of 
Latona; within it, on the land side, is a small lake which appears 
to have once been a harbour. Five miles 8.E. of this is Cape 
Artemisium, now called Cavos Suvelah, and near it the islet 
Paximathi; 5 miles N.W. of the latter is another islet named 
Rothea. 

Cape Artemisium is a rugged and bold promontory, nearly 
insulated; there is a naetlenin wall across the narrow isthmus 
which connects it with the mainland; its shores are much in- 
dented ; within it are several snug harbours, all too deep for 
anchorage excepting the little harbour of Kappi. A narrow but 
safe channel separates the island Nero Nisi from the N. pro- 
jection of the Artemisium promontory. Next Nero Nisi is the 
island of Tersanah; a long and narrow channel separates them. 
This island is very fertile, supporting numerous cattle ; it abounds 
also in partridges; being so near the mainland it is much in- 
fested by jackals and other wild animals. It is steep and rugged 
all round; on its summit is a small fertile plain. The tobacco 
produced here is of superior quality. On the N.E. side of the 
island is a snug little harbour, and a Greek village surrounded 
by ruins of the middle ages; and ona hill over the harbour are 
the ruins of an Hellenic fortress. These islands are probably 
the ancient Carysis and Alina, which geographers assigned to 
Crya. 

In a small bay of the mainland to the N. of Tersanah, on the 
side of a steep hill, are a few rock-tombs and remains of an 
Hellenic fortress ; this is probably Crya. Ona Lycian tomb we 
copied the Oe ce: iption, No. 2. 

To the N. of Tersanah are several small islands and rocks, 
known to the Greeks as Stavro Nisia, or the Cross Islands. N. 
of this is Agio Kasiachi. All these are of serpentine, and afford 


pasture for a few goats. The space within them, known as the 
L2 
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gulf of Scopea, is a fine and well-sheltered sheet of water, but ib 
is much too deep for anchorage. Every island, bay, and creek in 
this gulf has ruins of the middle ages. In the N. part of the 
gulf of Scopea is a small harbour called Coujek Limani: the 
western cove is well sheltered. The village of Coujek 1 1s at tie 
foot of the hills at the head of the plain; fresh provisions may be 
occasionally procured here. Two miles and a half S.E. of this 
is a rugged cape, near which a small stream, Inyj1 Chai (pro- 
bably the ancient Ninus), einpties itself; the valley through which 
it flows is highly picturesque and well cultivated. On the moun- 
tains on the W. side of the valley is an ancient site, probably 
Dedala: here are numerous tombs hewn in the rocks in the 
usual Lycian style; some are well finished. The acropolis stood 
on a detached hill; on its summit are remains of wells and a 
large cistern. We did not find any inscripiions. From Iniyi 
Chai the coast trends to the S.E.: the serpentine bills which line 
this part of the coast terminate on the shore in stupendous cliffs. 
During the winter numerous small streams descend from them to 
the sea. The island Avthokea is off this part of the coast; it is 
rocky and barren, and affords pasturage for a few goats. ‘I’o the 
S.E. of it are several rocky islands called Kaztl Ada; a few goats 
are fed on the largest; numerous pigeons inhabit the cliffs. ‘The 
space between these islands is a secure anchorage. Abund- 
ance of fresh water may be obtained from a stream on the main- 
land. 

The harbour of Makri is perfectly secure, and well sheltered 
froin all winds. Cavalier Island, called also Palaio Makri, lies 
across its entrance; it is covered with ruins of the middle ages. 
There is a passage to the harbour on each side of it; the S. one 
is the best. ‘The eastern shores of the harbour are low and 
marshy; the scala is on the 8. shore in the midst of a marsh; it 
is a wretched collection of hovels surrounded by the ruins of the 
ancient city of Telmissus, and so unhealthy that no one can 
reside in it during the summer months. 

There are but few remains of the ancient Telmissus; of these 
the tombs are the most remarkable; those hewn in the rocks in 
imitation of porticoes with Tonic columns, doors, and pannels, 
finished in the most elaborate style, excel everything of the kind I 
have seen. ‘There are a great variety of others; one sarcophagus 
is now standing in the sea about 20 yards from the adjacent 
swamp. The large theatre 1s close to the sea. I think [ have 
discovered the site of a smaller one on the N. side of the Acropolis 
hill, where there are traces of the seats excavated in the rocks, 
but the masonry has entirely disappeared. ‘The adjacent hills are 
covered with excavations, proving that the city must have covered 
a considerable extent. ‘There are no traces of its walls or temples. 
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The town of Levisey is about 3 miles to the southward of 
Makri: it contains 500 houses, and about 380 families ; it is inha- 
bited solely by Greeks, and situated on the S. side of a rich and 
well-cultivated plain, which produces good wine and figs. There 
are some small Turkish villages on the borders of the plain; one 
of these is the residence of a Muhassil, whose jurisdiction extends 
from Koi-gez to Kunik. The whole district is in the pashalic 
of Mughlah. 

The coast to the southward of Makni is igh and bold. Round- 
ing Cayos Augistro we come to the island Kakazorane, which is 
covered with ruins of the middle ages, as is also the island of 
St. Nicolo. There is good shelter for small vessels inside the 
latter; the little port of Simbali affords secure anchorage in all 
weathers ; tlie entrance is about 100 feet wide, with IS feet water. 
Passing the low sandy spit which forms the harbour, you enter on 
a large sheet of water, with a depth of 20 fathoms; this is the 
port of Levisey. Near it are extensive ruins of the middle ages. 
At this place our survey of the coast terminated. 

Being m want of provisions we proceeded to Marmaras to 
procure them from the English squadron assembled there. On 
the western shore of the outer bay of Marmaras, near the en- 
trance of the harbour, is an ancient site named Assaijik, probably 
the ancient Samus ; it stands on a bluff point of land, with some 
lughly picturesque mountains behind it. ‘The ruims are of small 
extent; the city walls, a small theatre of rude architecture, and 
some platforms are all that remain. Near the city is a large 
excavation in the base of the mountains ; the lulls behind it ascend 
by terraces; this is probably the spot Dr. Hume alludes to in his 
description of Marmaras. 

There are two channels to the harbour; the eastern is the best, 
though too narrow for a large slup to work through: on the 
summit of the island that forms these channels are the ruins of a 
castle of the middle ages; the harbour is sheltered to the S. by a 
ligh peninsula, which is connected with the mainland by a low 
shingly beach. 

On the summit of the peninsula are the ruins of an Hellenic 
castle. On entering the harbour a fine sheet of water presents 
itself, surrounded by bold mountains, which towards the N. and 
W. recede from the shore, leaving a narrow valley between their 
bases and the sea. 

At the period of our visit the scene was enlivened by the 
presence of the English fleet of fifteen sail of the line, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, and the Austrian 
squadron, lately returned from their brilliant operations on the 
coast of Syria. The little town situated in the N. part of the 
bay, which, during the Beacon’s visit in 1838, was almost de- 
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serted, was now thickly inhabited, and, by the erection of sheds 
and other temporary dwellings, increased to double its usual size. 
A ruinous castle crowns the summit of the rocky peninsula on 
which it is situated: this is said to be the site of the ancient 
Physcus, of which there are no remains. 

On the appearance of such a fleet as we found assembled there, 
the whole neighbouring country is put in requisition to supply its 
wants ; vegetables are procured from Rhodes, and there are many 
petty traders who find it worth their while to go as far as two or 
three days’ journey into the interior, for bullocks and other live 
stock, which they drive down to the nearest part of the coast and 
bring in kaiks to Marmaras. 

Before the expedition to Egypt rendezvoused here in 1801, the 
harbours of Marmaras and Karagach were scarcely known. Now 
that an accurate survey of this coast has been completed, the 
seaman may fearlessly run for any part of it, certain of finding 
shelter in any of its fine harbours, and such supplies as the 
country affords. The literary traveller may trace his route with 
accuracy, and, comparing his observations with those of the ancient 
geographers, arrive at more certain conclusions respecting the 
many interesting sites which occupy these shores. Cape Marma- 


ras is 17 miles N.N.E. of the N. point of Rhodes. 


If. 

On the 5th of March, 1841, I left Mdkri accompanied by 
Mr. Harvey, on a trip to the rus of Xanthus. Wishing to make 
all the additions in my power to the geography of the country, 
and not being aware that Mr. Fellowes had already been over the 
ground, we took the circuitous route by Huzumli, where we 
were told there were ruins. The village is situated at the E. end 
of a well-cultivated plain of considerable elevation, which we 
entered from the plain of Makri by a pass called the Charchu- 
boghaz. Huzumli is 5 hours from Makri. 

On a mountain near the village are the ruins of a Greek city. 
Approaching it we observed numerous tombs excavated in the 
rocks, but which had been thrown out of their original positions 
by the violence of earthquakes, some of them in large fragments 
of rock quite entire. One, a sarcophagus, highly ornamented, 
which has been removed from its original site in an entire state to 
a considerable distance, now lies, with the large mass out of which 
it has been hewn, at the head of a ravine, inclined at an angle of 
about 30°, apparently waiting for the next shock to precipitate it 
to the bottom. The only approach to the city is by a path of 
steep ascent; it is surrounded by cliffs on the W. side, and is very 
steep all round: the first object which attracted our attention on 
entering it was a heap of ruins, apparently of a temple: there are 
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fragments of many columns, some fluted, others plain, but I 
could discover no capitals by which the order of its architecture 
might be ascertained. Adjoining it on the E. are the foundations 
of a large square building, enclosing a space filled with cisterns ; 
to the s of it are the ruins of a palace. ‘The theatre is on the S. 
side of the city; it commands a view of the plain and harbour of 
Makri, with Mount Cragus rising behind them ; it is small and in 
tolerable preservation, better indeed than any other object here ; 
it has eighteen rows of seats, and is about 125 feet in diameter ; 
the back of the upper row has an inscription, much obliterated by 
the decay of the stone; the same cause makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to decipher any of the inscriptions which are found on the 
tombs. Mr. Fellowes has ascertained it to be the city Cadyanda ; 
an inscription lately found in a Turkish burying-ground on the 
plain of Makri, by the Rev. E. T. Daniell, and w lich was pro- 
bably brought from this place, gives it the same name. The city 
wall in the neighbourhood of the theatre 1s in good preservation ; 
the different stones are fitted into each other, not in regular layers, 
and grooved at the edges. [From the appearance of its remains 
it has probably been inhabited by the Romans, and in the middle 
ages. 

On leaving Huzumli we descended through a ravine in an 
easterly dir ection to the valley of the Xanthus. Travelling along 
the banks of the river we passed the village of Geisler, and 
crossed the Xanthus by a substantial stone br idge of five arches, 
a convenience not often enjoyed in Turkey; it was built about 
fifty years ago, by a pasha of Algiers, named Hassan Pasha, a 
native of Duvah, which place he left when a youth in indigent 
circumstances. On the attainment of riches and power he did not 
forget his native country; this bridge, with the mosques of Hu- 
zumli and Makri, are the fruits of his liberality. After crossing 
the bridge we continued along the left bank of the river, passing 
the village of Kebeler, a little beyond which is a hot spring, the 
sulphureous fumes of which taint the air to a considerable distance ; 
persons afflicted with cutaneous diseases repair here to bathe in 
it. In the evening we arrived at the lower village of Duvah; it is 
nine honrs from Huzuml. 

The ruins of Tlos are one hour’s distance from the place we 
lodged at. Part of the village of Duvah is built among the ruins 
and on the Acropolis hill; itisa most delightful situation, elevated 
700 or 800 feet above the plain, which, with the river meandering 
through it and the high mountains of Cragus in the background, 
forms one of the finest views imaginable; in its rear are the snowy 
mountains of Massicytus ; the sea is just visible to the southward ; 
on the N. the view is bounded by the snowy summits of Taurus. 

The principal ruins of Tlos are its tombs and the theatre; of 
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the former, those hewn in the rocks are the most remarkable; the 
others are the ordinary sarcophagi, some of which are placed 
on huge pedestals of rock about 12 feet high. The theatre is 
about 200 feet in diameter, and has thirty-four rows of seats ; 
it is now entirely filled with brushwood, which quite destroys its 
appearance ; it is in tolerable preservation and highly ornamented ; 
the lower part is excavated, and the upper built on immense 
arches ; it faces the acropolis, where there were probably temples. 
The walls of the acropolis have been rebuilt with the ruins of the 
temples and seats of the theatre. There are many columns and 
friezes scattered about, but itis difficult to decide on the sites of 
the temples. Here are also some immense buildings of a later 
period, probably Roman. 
ur guides refused to take us to Xanthus by the left bank, as 
they feared crossing the Mangher Chai, which they represented as 
more dangerous than the Xanthus river. I have since crossed it 
with great ease ; it is not deep, but very rapid; it flows over a bed 
of clay, in which it is said there are deep holes, which make it 
dangerous. We took the route across the valley, and forded the 
river near Sakalah Koi; here it is about 100 feet wide and very 
rapid ; the water came up to our saddle-girths : a countryman acted 
as our guide, who took the leading horse by the bridle, keeping 
its head up the stream; he was amply rewarded for his trouble 
by a backsheesh of two piastres. Our route now lay over low 
wooded hills, among which we observed abundance of valonia; on 
approaching Kunik the valley contracts, and the river flows be- 
tween steep banks, and sometimes under precipitous cliffs. It was 
understood that we should have again forded the river near the 
ruins of Xanthus, but our guide took us to a very difficult ford, 
and in our ignorance of the country we were obliged to submit to 
him. It was therefore arranged that we should sleep where we 
were that night, and be carried over on the following morning. 
In the mean time I went to see some ruins said to be at one hour’s 
distance ; I found a large theatre in very good preservation, built 
in the side of a low detached hill. Near it on the plain are the 
foundations of a temple, probably the temple of Latona. A few 
sarcophagi are scattered about. ‘The theatre is of rather unusual 
construction, the sides being parallel, as in the theatres of Euro- 
pean Greece ;* the proscenium has quite disappeared ; over the 
north vomitorium are some bas-reliefs of faces, representing 
laughter and grief in various stages. 
We were carried across the river on men’s shoulders, an un- 
pleasant mode of conveyance for those unaccustomed to it. Half- 
an-hour’s walk along the banks brought us to the ruins, of which 
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I shall now say nothing, as they have been so fully deseribed by 
Mr. Fellowes. Our prineifval object being to map the country and 
to collect geographical information, the- position was accurately 
fixed and a plan inade of the ruins. 

The next object of our attention was Pinara. Turning off the 
direct road to fix the position of Sidyma, the ruins of whicli I 
regret I had not time to examine, we arrived in the evening at 
Minara ; it is prettily situated at the head of a little valley. We 
were better lodged here than usual, ina sort of khan, for which 
we were expected to make an acknowledgment; but the native 
travellers were both lodged and fed gratis. On the second night 
our apartment was shared with a traveller from Denizh, who 
had come here to purchase oxen; the bullocks of this country 
being esteemed very strong and well adapted for draught. They 
are, however, very small in comparison with our English breed. 

The morning after our arrival we went to see the ruins, which 
are one hour distant to the westward of the village. On ap- 
proaching it we were much struck by the grandeur of the scene. 
The city is situated at the bottom of a deep gorge; a stupendous 
cliff rises behind it, whose surface is filled with tombs, which at a 
distance appear more like the burrowings of some animal, their 
number is so great: the peaks of Cragus tower majestically behind 
it. I think the approach to this city. when the view first bursts 
on one, is the finest combination of scenery I have seen —finer 
even than Tlos, which has many beautiful points, but not of so 
romantic a character as this. ‘The ruins cover a large extent of 
ground, consisting of sarcophagi, temples, a theatre, and more 
moder and bees’ substantial buildings, mrxed together in in- 
describable confusion: many of the rock-tombs are highly finished, 
and «deserving the greatest admiration. I regret that I hnftine 
neither the learning nor ability to investigate “these interesting 
objects; but as the valley of the Xanthus has now been thrown 
open by the indefatigable researches of Mr. lellowes, and the 
intercourse with Europe by means of steam-navigation is so fre- 
quent, itis to be hoped that its antiquities may be fully explored 
by those whose previous acquirements have fitted them for the 
task. 

From Minara we returned to Makri. Passing over the roots of 
Anti-Cragus, we observed in some parts the earth terraced up on 
the sides ai the mountains, now neglected and uncultivated, but 
showing the labour and industry once employed to raise food for 
the Pendent population of the neighbouring cities, and offering 
asad contrast to the present state me the country, where the lar ge 
rich plains are alinost entirely uncultivated. On small spots near 
the foot of the mountams corn is generally grown, and in the 


co) 
low swampy situations, which may be easily ied by neigh- 
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bouring streams, Indian wheat is cultivated, but there are no 
laborious agricultural operations. What Nature freely gives the 
‘inhabitants are contented with; and, being so, they are placed in 
an enviable position when we compare their condition with that 
of the people of more civilised regions. It is nine hours from 
Minara to Madkri. Horses and guides may be obtained at the 
latter place from October to May. 

May 21st.—We rejoined the Beacon at port Naussa, island of 


Paros, after an absence of nearly six months. 


IIT. 

October 7th.—I again left the ship in the Isabella to finish 
our work on the coast of Asia Minor. On this occasion I was 
accompanied by Mr. Forbes, who had lately joined the ship as 
naturalist. 

We first visited the bay of Kalamaki, where we discovered an 
aqueduct which has not been noticed by former travellers: it 
conveyed water to Patara, passing over the hills on the W. side of 
the bay of Kalamaki, where it appears to have answered the pur- 
poses of defence also. The wall is a fine example of the Cyclo- 
pean order, about 20 feet bigh, entered by two narrow doorways ; 
the water is conveyed over it through hollow stones. After fixing 
the mouth of the Xanthus, and dredging off it, we proceeded to 
Makri to make arrangements for another tour into the interior of 
Lycia. Mr. Forbes’s immediate object being to illustrate the 
natural history of the country, and mine to add to the knowledge 
of its geography, we consulted the natives with respect to our 
route, and agreed on one which was reported to have many inte- 
resting objects of attention, and which did not appear to have 
been travelled by Europeans. 

We left Makri on the 22nd of October, and, crossing the 
Xanthus by the bridge, reached Kungelar on the evening of the 
same day. This village is situated at the foot of the Massicytus 
mountains: its inhabitants had not returned from the Yailah or 
highland districts: it is seven hours distant from Makri. 

On the following morning we left Kungelar on the route to 
Almali. The road for the first two hours wound up a ridge of 
sandstone, which descends from the Massicytus mountains. On 
attaining the summit the view opened on a wild glen, through 
which a torrent flows which joins the Xanthus near Kungelar ; 
here are the ruins of a small city, romantically situated in the 
midst of the finest mountain scenery. It was probably an im- 
portant post, as it commands this great pass to the interior 
country. On approaching it we observed several sarcophagi of 
the Lycian character ; over a tomb hewn in the rock is the figure 
of a lion: the space within the walls is small, and contains 
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nothing of interest. We did not find any inscriptions to the N.E. 
of this. Near the village of Koi Kaghe are other ruins, which 
we did not visit. We continued our journey by a yery rugged 
path along the steep side of the mountain: the road has been de- 
stroyed by a land-slip which occurred about three years ago. At 
sunset we descended into the ravine, and pitched our tent near a 
mill. 

From the mill we ascended the mountains to visit some ruins : 
they are of small extent, probably a mountain fortress; on two 
sides is a very strong wall, on the other an inaccessible precipice. 
There are a few sarcophagi on a hill opposite the fortress. We 
continued our ascent until we had attained the summit of one of 
the peaks of Massicytus, which enabled Mr. Forbes to make many 
interesting additions to his collections in natural history, and at 
the same time gave me an opportunity of fixing our position and 
gaining much useful information for constructing a map. The 
peak we ascended is 9000 feet above the sea level: from it we 
had a very fine view of the bay of Macri, and the plains of the 
Yailah country towards Almali. The highest peak of Massi- 
cytus, which is 10,000 feet high, rose far above us to the south- 
ward; some snow was still contained in its ravines, although ex- 
posed for so many months to the sun of this warm climate. 

Monday, October 25th—We continued our journey ; in two 
hours we arrived at the summit of the pass, and soon after com- 
menced our descent into the plains. On the road we passed a 
sarcophagus of conglomerate, of a very ancient appearance ; 
around it are abundance of hewn stones, perhaps the ruins of a 
fortress. 

We met with many caravans going from Almalf to Makri ; 
they were chiefly Jaden with wheat: the price of carriage is 
10 paras per oke. The journey occupies about 21 days. We 
were told that in winter this road is impracticable, and that 
the Yailah country is then entered from the neighbourhood of 
Kunik. The pass through which we travelled presents many 
points of very fine scenery: I should suppose the highest part of 
it is about 7000 feet high. At 2h. 30m. p.m. we arrived in the 
plains, and pitched our tent in the village of Chiflik Ayvasil. 
We had no instrument to ascertain the elevation of these plains ; 
judging from the height of the peak we ascended, which we were 
enabled accurately to determine, they cannot be less than 5000 
feet above the sea level. 

Hearing there were some ruins on the opposite side of the 
plain, we crossed over in a S.E. direction to the village of 
Armutlu. At this season, when all the vegetation is burnt up, 
the plain has a very barren appearance ; there are few trees on it, 
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excepting in the vicinity of the villages, where are some clumps of 
poplars ; and near the fountains poplars and willows are reared to 
afford a shade. About half a mile S.W. of Armutlu we found 
the ruins we had been directed to; the site is such as the Greeks 
usually selected for their cities, a detached hill on the borders of 
an extensive plain. A substantial wall of the middle ages, built 
of fragments of the ancient city, encloses a portion of the site: a 
few broken sarcophagi are the only remains of antiquity. We 
did not find any inscriptions, temples, or a theatre. At Armutlu 
are a few rock-tombs, also a platform, probably of a temple; and 
in the neighbouring burying-grounds are many fragments of 
temples, probably carried from this spot. 

After leaving Armutlu we continued along the E. side of the 
plain towards Almali, passing several villages. We crossed a 
small stream flowing to the N.E., which is said to fall into the 
Avelan Gol: near the town we crossed a larger stream by a bridge. 
The latter appears to have its source in an extensive marsh on the 
W. side of the plain, and falls into a cave about one mile S.E. of 
the bridge. 

Almalt is said to be the largest town in this part of Asia Minor. 
It stands at the N.E. end of the plain, in a little valley or 
natural amphitheatre of the mountains: it is surrounded by 
gardens, and well supplied with water. ‘The houses are built of 
unburnt bricks, and roofed with thin deals: it contains about 
1500 houses, has several mosques, a bazaar, and a market on 
Thursdays. Many Frank merchants resort here; their pur- 
chases are generally sent to Makri for exportation. ‘The people 
of these plains appear to be in better circumstances than those 
near the coasts; their houses are more neat and comfortable, and 
they dress better ; the fences, roads, and bridges are in better 
order ; and the general aspect of the country gives the impression 
of being in the hands of an industrious people who have a stake 
in its welfare. There are no traces of antiquity at Almali. We 
inquired for Eski Hissar, and were told there were no ruins there. 
While at Almali the weather continued unfavourable for fixing 
the town with the accuracy we usually practise, but I may venture 
to hope that I have placed it very nearly in its true position. 

Wednesday, October 27th.— Left Almali, recrossed the bridge, 
and, travelling along the borders of an extensive marsh, arrived at 
the village of Kiziljar, situated at the foot of the Massicytus 
mountains. On an eminence above this village are a few tombs 
and other traces of antiquity. We continued our journey, and | 
passed the night at the village of Yuvalt, at the western extreme 
of the plain. Here we were accommodated with a very comfort- 
able room—a luxury after the dirty khan at Almali, or our tent, 
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which is a poor shelter in this wet season. ‘There are many pretty 
gardens surrounding this village, in which the inhabitants reside 
in the summer. 

On leaving Yuvali we ascended a steep nll, which bounds the 
plain on this side, and, in 24 hours, arrived at some ruins which 
we had been directed to. There are many tombs scattered abont: 
the lids of some are ornamented with bas-reliefs. [na hurymg- 
sround near are fragments of columns and pedestals. and for a 
considerable distance around are scattered massive blocks of hewn 
stones, foundations and fragments of temples. We copied two 
inscriptions on sarcophagi (Nos. 3 and 4). which. although very 
imperfect, it is hoped will throw some lght on the lustory of 
the place. ‘Travelling in a N.‘YV. direction, over a mountainous 
country, for an hour and a half. we descended into another series 
of elevated plains, and at night reached the village of Sedeler 
Weilaly:, this narive is applied to Timatia distinguish it from the 
Sedeler of the Xanthus valley: there 1s also a Duval Yailah ; 
and a place was pointed out to us as belonging to the Talaman 
Yailah. [very important place in the low countries appears to 
have its Yailah, or highland district, where the inhabitants repair 
to escape the heats of summer. When the autumnal rains set in 
they retire to their winter quarters in the valleys: the Greeks of 
Levisey, who are nearly all shoemakers, leaving their wives and 
families at home. follow the Turks in their migrations to the 
highlands ; in the winter a number of them open stalls at 
Makri. 

Sedeler Yailah stands at the east end of an extensive plain; it 
is prettily situated, surrounded by gardens and vineyards. There 
are many vestiges of antiquity here, such as pedestals, fragments 
of columns, ami massive foundations. A Turk called us into a 
house to show us a mosaic pavement. ‘This house was offered to 
us for our night’s lodging, but. bemg the place in which the 
orks assemble in this season ( tlie Ramazan) to pray, and eat 
their evening meal, we declined, fearimg we should inconvenience 
them, or interfere in some way with their observances. This 
apprehension caused us to spend many uncomfortable mghts in 
our tent, for the strangers’ house appeared invariably to Ase the 
house of meeting for ‘lie villagers. 

On leaving Sechelt Yailah we skirted the south side of the 
plain, passing near Duvah Yailah, and thence to Karacham, 
where we found the ruins of a city—the Turks call the ruins 
Urlujah. ‘The principal remains are on a hill which projects a 
short distance mto the plain: there are a few tombs and founda- 
tions on the plain. On ascending we found many sarcophagi, 
and on the suminit of the ridge are some fine ruins of temples 
and other large buildings, which have been highly ornamented : 
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among these we found some inscriptions. The covers of the 
sarcophagi are generally ornamented with the figure of a lion, 
To the S.W. of this are some fine remains of the city wall, 
having inscriptions on each side the gateways, but too much 
obliterated to be copied; a little below the wall, among a mass 
of other ruins, are remains of an aqueduct; the water was con- 
veyed through hollow stones, similar to those at Kalamaki. From 
the summit of the hill we had a fine view of the plain, and the 
stream which flows through it, a tributary of the Xanthus—per- 
haps the Adesa, in which case this city may be Choma. We 
found no theatre. 

From Urlujah, crossing the stream by a stone bridge, we di- 
rected our course towards Tremeli, near which, we were told, 
there were ruins. Onan eminence on the right bank of the 
river are the ruins of a temple, of white marble. About 4a mile 
beyond it is another site: Mr. Fellowes appears to have passed 
this spot on his route from Almali to Orahn, but he did not 
observe the ruins on the hill. 

Continuing our route on different courses we arrived, in 6 hours, 
at the ruins we were in search of, called by the Turks Katra. 
On approaching we passed a row of sarcophagi, each ornamented 
with a lion on its cover. The principal part of the city appears 
to have been built on the low hill, which is a series of platforms, 
covered with masses of ruins; here are the remains of several 
temples, which appear to have been highly decorated ; also a 
great many inscriptions, generally well preserved—we copied a 
few. It would be necessary to be provided with materials for 
clearing away the rubbish, and turning some of them over: they 
are generally on pedestals. On the summit of the hill above 
the ruins we observed a hollow circular stone, with a cross on the 
concave side ; a smal! building near it has perhaps been a Christian 
church. The upper part of this hill is enclosed by a wall of the 
middle ages, built of materials from the ancient city. The theatre, 
on the western side of this hill, is in good preservation; it is 
plainly built; the middle seats have not been completed: bold 
rocks protrude much beyond the line of the upper row; it has 
probably been purposely left so to give scenic effect: it faces the 
west, and commands a magnificent view of the mountains in front 
of it. The lower theatre has been built in a natural hollow in 
the mountain, which has the effect of making it appear of much 
larger dimensions than it really is; nearly all the seats have been 
removed; the platform and proscenium have been raised on 
arches. ‘This theatre is 150 feet in diameter; the upper one, 120. 
We did not see any rock-tombs either here or at Urlujah; a few 
sarcophagi are hewn out of the solid rock. 

From the ruins we proceeded in a northerly direction, for an 
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hour and a half, to Tremeli: here we received information of ex- 
tensive ruins at a place called Huzum, 3 miles N.IX. of Tremelt. 
Unfortunately. we had not time to visit them, but were obliged by 
other duties to return to the coast. Tremeli is situated at the 
base of the hills on the $.E. side of an extensive plain; it is said 
to contain 500 houses, and is surrounded by gardens and yine- 
yards: a stream rises near it, which joims Te 
From Tremeli we proceeded to the village of Pejik, where we 
passed the night, and on the following morning set out on our 
return to Makn. At the distance of one mile from Peyik we 
entered the mountains through a narrow defile, which pours out 
a small stream, also a tributary of the Talaman Chai (ancient 
Indus). ‘These are probably the mountains of Cibyra, where 
the Indus is said to have its rise. The ruins at Katra and Hu- 
zum may probably be those of the cities Bubon, Balbura, or 
Qenoanda: Cibyra must be looked for more to the N. We 
continued gradually to ascend through a narrow valley by the 
banks of a mountain-stream. Passing through a fresh-water 
tertiary deposit, we arrived at the summit of the pass about noon : 
at this point we could not be less than 6000 feet above the sea. 
The road is in good condition ; it would soon become impracti- 
cable, if not attended to. There are many khans erected for the 
convenience of travellers; but we did not pass near a single 
village. After half an hour’s rest we continued our descent: 
towards the end of the pass the mountains are broken into huge 
precipices and deep ravines, presenting some fine points of scenery. 
At the end of eight hours’ travelling we arrived, amidst heavy 
rain, at the village of Dereh Kevi: the strangers’ house was 
already occupied, but an hospitable Mussuliman sheltered us in 
his workshop, who endeavoured to compensate, by his attentions 
to us, for the indifference of our lodgings. Above the village, on 
the summit of a precipitous hill, are some ruins named Assar ; we 
did not visit them. 

Tuesday, November 2nd.— Continued our journey, and, passing 
through Huzumli, arrived at Makri at sunset. 

After our return to the Isabella we were employed sounding ; in 
calms we dredged, which gave Mr. Forbes employment feos 
pencil and microscope. In the end of December, while at 
Rhodes, on our return voyage to the Beacon, we unexpectedly 
heard of her having arrived in the neighbour hood for the purpose 
of removing the Xanthian marbles. We rejoined her at Maékri 


on the 29th December, 1841. 


IV. 
While the Beacon lay at Makri I had many opportunities of 
making additions to the map of the valley of the Xanthus ; on 


i 
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these occasions I had the valuable assistance of the Rev. E:. T. 
Daniell, whose knowledge of ancient literature enabled him to 
decide, from an inscription found at Orahn, that it is the site of 
Araxa, and not of Massicytus, as was erroneously supposed. 

Nearly two miles N. of Orahn, at the foot of an immense pre- 
cipice, called Masta-tagh, the Xanthus is seen issuing from the 
ground, and immediately becomes a considerable stream: it is 
joined at the same spot by its tributary from the Yailah, which 
rushes down through a tremendous chasm in the mountains. In 
the dry season this stream is very insignificant; at the time of our 
visit it yielded as much water as the springs which we have named 
the source of the Xanthus—they are so called by the natives, 
who say their waters never diminish. The Xanthus receives its 
colouring matter from the large tertiary beds through which it 
flows. 

The ancient wal] discovered on the left bank of the Xanthus, 
N. of the city, may probably have been a boundary between two 
nations. 

Hearing there were ruins on the Nif Yailah, I made a tour in 
that direction, but found nothing of importance ; they consist of a 
few ancient walls and some sarcophagi, ‘The snow lay deep on 
the mountains, and was imprinted with the footmarks of numbers 
of leopards and jackals. 

In our intercourse with the natives on these little excursions we 
have uniformly found them civil and obliging. To strangers of 
their own nation the fullest hospitality is shown, but from us an 
acknowledgment was always expected. 


INSCRIPTIONS COPIED IN Caria anp Lycta tn 1840-1, By 
Messrs. Forspes anp Hosxyn. 


No. 1, at Caunus. 


FAIONKAZZIONZAAAMAMANERITPO 
NQANAYTAKPATOPOZENEPOYATPAIANOY 
KAIZAPOZZEBAZTOYFEPMANIKOYAYOIAZSTAI 
HWAM:::T:ZPA:: AAATIAZ: : BOYAHKAIOAH 
: OXO : AYNIQNI : AIHFEPCYSIA 


No. 2, at ruins in Gulf of Scopea, probably Crya. 


On a rock tomb. 


BOQONVMAOG YZ 
AVOEQOA VIFO 
ME NVYOOAYOF 
YOFEAANM 
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No. 3, at ruins near Yuvali, on route to Sedeler Yailahsi. 


On a sarcophagus. 


OIOANZATAPHAAL 

/ TANAAKEDA @ 0/7// 

CAPTEMQNTIN “(4.77 
APFANYIQTOYMOAH “7/7 
IOTTAAOYAN :: AOAI 
FHNC ENEKEN 
Y¥ &@APOYOEAL.AAGH 
AEYOE,., ONONETEP 


No. 4, at same place. On a sarcophagus. 


/ ONOAENQAKAKAI 

1°.:: AOCAIAZAPK:: EAAZT 
PF :: ANQZTINAZAEIAIEK 
ZTZTOYKATEZKEYAZEN 
FENAQMATOSBHKHNEAYTQ 


EANAEMZENEENENKHIITIXIMA 


AAAOEKTEIZENQO : ::: OAN 
AEQNAPMOXAETQNO 
EAENAAZ :: NEKATIIIZ : ZAK 


No. 5, on a pedestal near Sedeler Yailahsi. 


APTEMOTIAMEPAATOY 
KAITHM MOOY 
OPEXT : : OYIOz 
TOYZFONEIZAYTOY 
MNHMHZENE = N 
TOAP//P:K 


Ne. 6, at ruins at Urlujah. On a pedestal. 


AEQNOSETOYNTOZIOY 
NOYAOYKIOY /./// AIOYE 
APEZTOYNANMTYPEQS 
Bii:::si:::: EVARERT 
QNHZAYTOZSZYNEZTEZA 
TOEZOIKIONXTH/ ATOQN 
NONAIOZZOEENIOZTPPON 
TQANOINOANAEYZYIOZ ::: 
NAIOYZGENIOYAIKINNIA 
HoYZTEPOEIZANAPOIN 


WOT. XII. 


M 
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NANKPATION ZOINON 
AYKIQN 
NAIAQNMENTKTPQTANAAIN 
EXTEVEMENATPH 
KAIKYAHNEKAYTHEIKONIXAA 
KEAAT&2 
NANKPATIONAANAPONKOINON 
AYKIONMETENEITA 
AOAMEMOZNIATPHEHK: EPATON 
=OANON 


No. 7, at ruins at Katra, near Tremili. On a pedestal. 


ENIAFQNOECETOY 
MPQATOEYAIABIOY6O 
ANTIANOYAIEMEI 
AEAFPOYKALTO 
POCGEMIAOLATO 
MENHCEKAQDP/ 
ACMELEAFPOYKAL 
TOPOETOYTAI 
NOYVYA/TOY 
GOACEPMAIOYGO 
ANTOETPILCTAZE 
QETHCNPOTEY 
OYEHONEMKHEAL 
ANAPQNAANKPA 
TIONPPQTOLE 


No. 8, at same place. On a pedestal. 


ENIAFQNOGETOY 
MPQATOYAIABIOY 
SBOANTIANOYAIL 
MEAEATPOY¥KALTO 
POCOEMIAOLAX@EI 
MCALCKAITHE.E.EKAG 
PEACMEAEATPOY. 
KACTOPOCTOYNAN 
NOYA¥ TOY 
MOYEAIOLCTPIETPQ 
[AO¥MOYCAIOYTIO 
YAEYKOYCOKAIKA 
AANAIONANHPEKTQN 
TPOTQNENTHNO 


Tmax 
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No. 9, at same place. On a pedestal. 
AYPE ITPQIAOYAIL 


EMATQNOGETO 
NPQATOYAIABIOY 
AYPEOANTIANOY 
YIOYOOANTIANOY 
MEAEATPOYKACT 
POCOFMIAOLAX@E 
EHEKAITHCAIEKA 
PEACMEAEAF POY 
KAETOPOLTOY 
NANMNOVYAYTOY 
AYP *TPQIAQEAIE 
BABOYPEYCNEI 
KHEACIMAIAQN 
NANKPATION 


No. 10, at same place. 


LOL LINA 
IEPHIHN 
MEFIZTO 
ZEBAZTON 


No. Il, at same place. On a pedestal. 


EMATOQNOGETO 
MPQATOYAIABIOY 
SBOANTIANOYAFE 
MELEAFPOYKALTO 
POLCGEMIAOCAOEN 
CFHCKAITHECZEKAQ 
IEAFMEAEATPOYKA 
TOPOCTOYNATN 
POYAYTOY 
FIPOKAIANON : INAI 
OYAPTAPMQNOC//El 
MAIOYAPTEAQ 
NOLKACT 
MOYCAIODT Z//7/7/ 
MOYCAIOYAFONICA 
MEN@OICLNAOZOIKA/, 
CYCTEPOCNTECN” 
AQ.NITAAIN //// 


11.—Remarks on Mr. Hosxyn’s Paper. By Colonel Witiiam 
Martin Leake, F.RS. 


Mr. Hoskyn’s paper is important to the ancient geography of 
Asia Minor, as are all the communications of Captain Graves 
and his officers, and it is well worthy of a place in our Journal. 
It will, perhaps, be expected that I should offer some remarks on 
the ancient names in Mr. Hoskyn’s map. 

To begin from the W. The inscription, No. 1, leaves no 
question as to the identity of Caunus;* and Mr. Hoskyn would 
have been justified, also, in attaching to the great harbour of 
Karagach the name Panormus of the Caunit, for, although the 
Stadiasmus is not very intelligible in this place, the name alone is 
sufficiently descriptive of the magnitude of that harbour, and of 
its proximity to Caunus. Pisilis can only be considered as rightly 
placed by Mr. Hoskyn on the presumption that the T’alaman-su 
was the Calbis of Strabo,y which it seems to be; as it is not 
likely that, omitting all notice of such a river as the Talaman-su, 
he should have named the stream of Koi-gez, which is little 
more than the discharge of a lake, the river of Caunus. At the 
same time, there can be no doubt that the Talaman was anciently 
named Indus, no other river in this part of the country being 
suited to Pliny’s description of the Indus as rising in the moun- 
tains near Cibyra, and as receiving many tributaries in its long 
course.{ Probably, therefore, the Indus and the Calbis were 
one and the same river. Ptolemy and Mela, as well as Strabo, 
mention none but the Calbis in this quarter.§ Livy and Pliny 
the Indus alone.|| That the Indus had a second and earlier 
appellation we may infer from the accidental origin of the name 
Indus. But perhaps we may rather regard that story as one 
of the fables which the Latin historian delighted in repeating, 
and, as we do not find the name Indus in any Greek author, we 
may be allowed perhaps to conjecture that the true local name 


* Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1810-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn :— 
No. 1, at the ruins near the bay of Koi-gez. 


Taiov Kaoowoy Ladapadhay, éxirpotoy “Avroxparopog Népova Toatavod 
Kaioapoe LeCaorov Pepparcxov, Avxiac Kat Ilau@vdéac cal Dadariae, 7 
EovAy} kal 6 Ofjpoe 6 Kavriwy cat } yepoucia: 

+ Page 651. 

t HLN. 5, 28. 

§ Ptolem. 5,2; Mel. 1, 16; Strabo, ubi sup. 

|| Liv. 38, 14; Plin. H. N. ubi sup. 

“Flumini Indo ventum est: cui fecerat nomen Indus, ab elephanto projectus.” 
(Liv. ubi sup.) 
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was Sindus, and had a common origin with that of the town Sinda, 
which stood at its source, a little to the northward of Cibyra.* 
Calbis, in like manner, may have been nothing more than Cabalis 
with a slight metathesis, for Sinda was in Cabalis, or very near it. 

As there can be little doubt that the lower part of the valley of 
the Talaman-su formed the best part of the territory of Calynda, 
one is surprised at Mr. Hoskyn’ s want of success in gaining any 
information as to the position of that city. Possibly hae ‘indtins 
may be imconsiderable, and situated further from the coast than 
Mr. Hoskyn’s researches extended, as indicated by his map; for 
we may be allowed to add something considerable to the 60 stades 
of Strabo for the retreat of the sea, as we find almost invariably 
necessary in similar cases on alluvial shores at the mouth of great 
rivers. FPisilis, and the place of which there are ruins at the 
eastern angle of the bay of Talaman, appear to have been two 
maritime dependencies of Calynda; and of those two places, the 
latter is not unprobably the Chyde, or Clyde, which Ptolemy and 
the Stadiasmus agree in placing not far to the westward of Crya. 
Of Crya, written “Cryassus by Plutarch and Stephanus, confirmed 
by an extant inscription,y7 as well as of Dadala, there can be little 
or no doubt that Myr. Ifoskyn is right m his location, the islands 
opposite to those places having been noticed by Pliny and Ste- 
phanus. Three of them belonged to Cryassus, and two to Da- 
dala. Vhe Cochlia (KoxaAiz) of the Stadiasmus answers to the 
isthmus of Cape Suvelah (the ancient Artemisium), and may pos- 
sibly be the same as the KoxyAsovtox (a place of shells), which Ste- 
phanus describes as an island of Lycia.{ 

Of Cadyanda, Pinara, Sidyina, and Tlos, which were visited 
by Mr. Hoskyn, without knowing that Mr. Fellows had already 
ascertained those sites, little remains to be said, unless some new 
inscriptions should have been discovered. 

Having already had occasion to offer some remarks on the 
ancient positions of the western coast, as surveyed by Captain 
Beaufort, I have no further observation to make on Cydna, other- 
wise Pydna, or on the eight capes of Cragus, now called the Seven 
Capes, or on Cape Hiera, or on Cissides.§ But identifying Cape 
Hiera with the most northern, which is also the most western of 
the Seven Capes, we may remark that the distances in the Stadi- 
asmus will place Calabantia at Sanjakh, and the Perdicia of the 
same document, a place named also by Stephanus, at a creek 5 or 
6 miles to the northward of Sanjakh.  Perdicia, by its position, 
appears to have been a port dependant on Pinara. Mr. Hoskyn 


* On the relative situations of Cibyra and Sinda, see Journal of a Tour in Asia 
Minor, p. 152; Strabo, p. 631. 
t Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 224. 
1 lteicl. ® Ibid., p. 181. 
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has attached the name of Anticragus to the mountains which rise 
to the southward of Pinara, and has confined Cragus to those on 
which Sidyma is situated. Strabo, however, describes Pinara as 
situated under Cragus, not Anticragus, and the latter as situated 
near T'elmissus. We may conclude, therefore, that the ancients 
comprehended under the name Cragus all the ridges as far north- 
ward as Mendés inclusive, which is the highest summit of all this 
range; and that Anticragus was confined to the mountains which 
extend from thence to ‘T'elmissus, and the highest point of which 
is 3 miles to the N.E. of Mendés, and, according to Mr. Hoskyn, 
not more than 400 feet lower than that mountain. Such being 
the position of Anticragus, Carmylessus, which Strabo places in a 
agave or retired valley of Anticragus, seems to have compre- 
hended the vale of Ovajik, and Simboltii may have been its 
harbour. It is remarkable that no remains have been found on 
Mount Cragus of a city of that name, which, although not one of 
the six leading cities of Lycia, which had each three votes in the 
general council, was at least of the second class, as its autonomous 
silver coins are still extant. Possibly Cragus was the same place 
as Sidyma. ‘The latest coins of Cragus are of the time of Au- 
gustus; there are no coins of Sidyma. Pliny is the earliest 
author who names Sidyma; its inscriptions are all of the second 
century of our era, and the other authorities in which the name 
occurs are all of the same or a stil] later age, namely, Ptolemy, 
the Notitize, and the acts of the councils. We know that many 
places in Lycia had two names, and that the people were 
SiyAwTrot. 

Strabo affirms that the people of Cragus and Anticragus apphed 
to those mountains the fable of the Chimera, and in proof of it 
adduced the name Chimera attached to a ravine of Mount Cragus 
opening to the sea. But we may be allowed to suspect, that by a 
practice which was not uncommon among the Greeks of Roman 
times, the name Chimera had been attached to the place at some 
comparatively late period, for the purpose of supporting an un- 
founded pretension, for there are ample reasons for applying that 
wvOos to the eastern mountains of Lycia. We know that the 
Greeks who first colonised Lycia settled in the valley of the 
Sibrus or Xanthus, subduing the ancient inhabitants, the Solymi, 
who spoke a language resembling the Phoenician, or driving them 
into the eastern parts of the Lycian peninsula. The two divisions 
of this country are so strongly separated by Massicytus and the 
other mountains which rise from the eastern side of the Xanthian 
valley, that it was not until about two generations before the 
Trojan war that the Greek colonists subdued the whole peninsula. 
The recesses of Mount Solymi were the last to resist. Here 
Bellerophon, who lost a son in the war, particularly distinguished 
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himself, and was at last successful.* ‘The comparative becency of 
the event, when Homer wrote, leaves no doubt that there is a 
anddikion of truth in the actions of Bellerophon, though an 
admixture of fable was natural also in times when poetical tradi- 
tion was the only history. The mountains of the Solymi were 
said to have been defended by the Chimera, a triple-headed 
monster, breathing fire, resembling a hon in the anterior part of 
her body, a goat in the middle, and a serpent behind. 
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Tie Oy Tpete Repadce pace prey’ Xapor oto NEOVTO’, 
"H dé Xiypwaionc, i 0 Opto, KOMTEDOLO OodKOYTOC: 


Hesiod, Theogon., v. 319. 


And thus exactly is she represented in numerous works of Grecian 
art, particularly 1 in some of its most ancient specimens, the paint- 
ings on ceramic vases, in some of which fire is represented as 
issuing from all the heads. 

Servius, in explaining the words of Virgil, “ flamimuisque armata 
Chimera,” gives a rational meaning to the fable by his remark 
that Chimera was a mountain in Lycia, which had a natural fire 
at its summit, consisted of pastures abounding with goats in the 
middle, and was infested by serpents in the lower parts ; he adds, 
that the same mountain was frequented by lions. The place 
where the natural fire issued froin the earth was named llephas- 
tium, as sacred to Vulcan, and was situated in a mountain near 
Phaselis. Nothing more, therefore, was required than the dis- 
covery, by Captain Beaufort, of Phaselis, of its mountain, and the 
natural fire upon it, all exactly as described by Ctesias, Scylax, 
Pliny, and Seneca,; to give an historical explanation of the fable, 
and to prove its erroneous application by the Wesiern Lycians. 

The ruins at Orahn are shown, by means of an inscription 


* After the loss of Lycia, the Solymi retaimed possession of Milyas fur many cen- 
turies, and appear to have extended over a part of the country which was afterwards 
included in Pisidia; for the poet Cherilus (ap Kuseb. Prep. Evang. 9, 9) alludes 
to their having dwelt, at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, on the Blots of a great 
lake, with which that of Egerdir seems best to correspond. 


Tév 0 omev oueb ave yévos Oavpaoroy icecOar 


DrAdocar ey potvigoay ar oTOpPaTwY cepevr EC, 
“Okouy O €y Lodvpore ¢ Opeot, TAATEN TAP Abin, 


Auxpadéo keparac, TpoxoKouptoes aura umenber, 
“Iarrwy dapre T000WT éopouy ETKANKOTA KAT VY). 
Compare Herodotus 6, 77. 
+ Ctesias ap Phot. cod. 12; Scyleagep. 39; Plin, H. Ni 2,106: Sentea, oy. 70. 
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copied by the late Rev. T. D. Daniell, to have been those of 
Araxa, and not of Massicytus, as Mr. Fellows supposed. Massi- 
cytus may possibly have been the town of which Mr. Hoskyn 
found ruins, not far beyond Kungelar, on his way to Almali; for, 
although they seem scarcely adequate to those of a city which 
comed its own money, the position on the extremity of Mount 
Massicytus favours the supposition, as well as its importance as 
commanding the principal pass leading from the valley of the 
Xanthus into the eastern portion of Lycia. 

It is in the country into which this pass led Mr. Hoskyn that 
his materials of ancient geography are most new and valuable. 
The inscriptions which he there copied show that the districts of 
Almalf and Tremili formed a large portion of the Tetrapolis of 
Cibyra, a confederacy which, under its monarchs, comprehended 
all the country between Pisidia and Persea of the Rhodu, and 
could bring 30,000 infantry and 2000 cavalry into the field; but 
was at length conquered by the Romans under Murzna, when 
Bubon and Balbura, two of the four cities, were separated from 
Cibyratis and annexed to the Lycian community.* The fourth 
city of the Tetrapolis was Cnoanda, which name we find in in- 
scriptions Nos. 4and 6. No. 4 is a fragment containing part of 
a common formulary on sepulchral monuments, by which the 
violator of the tomb was rendered lable to a specified fine, payable 
to the people or to the treasury of the city, which in this instance 
is distinctly stated to have been that of the OINOANAEI®S.+ 
No. 6 is on a monument which had been erected in commemora- 
tion of his agonistic victory by Publius Sthenius Fronto, a man of 
CEnoanda (Oivozvdeus), at the expense of his family, but by order 
of his native city.[ The tenor of both these inscriptions is such 


* Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 147. 
+ Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia, in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn :— 
No. 4, at the ruins between Yuvali and Sedeler Yailahsi. 
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t Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn :— 
No. 6, at the ruins called Urlujah. 


"Aywrvoberouvrog Louriouv Novxtou (Ep) peaéou Evapeorou Hadcrupewe, 
te aes . Evupéar (ov) OvijouyvToc, ouvectinoaro é@ viklwy XOnparwy 
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as to leave no reason to doubt that the gentile adjective gives the 
name of the ancient site. The places. nevertheless, where they 
were found are distant 10 or 12 miles from each other. The 
only explanation which can be given of this difficulty is, that the 
tomb was in a subordinate xwun or town of the G@noandic terri- 
tory, and that the ruins at Urlujah are those of Ginoanda itself, 
as well because it cannot be supposed that statues or other me- 
morials of victorious athletes were placed anywhere but in the 
native cities of the victors, as because it was at Urlujah that 
Mr. Hoskyn found those proofs of a large city which were want- 
ing at the other site between Yuval and Sedelér Yailah. On the 
other hand, supposing the latter site to have been that of a de- 
pendency of Cnoanda, nothing is more likely than that the fine 
for the violation of a sepulchre. at that place should have been 
payable to the treasury of the city on which it depended. In 
la. Fellows’s  Discovétiesin Lyéia,’ p. 142, assepulciital inserip- 
tion is given which renders the violator of the tomb hable to a 
fine payable to the city of XNanthus, though the monument was 
found at the ruins of Cydna, distant 5 or 6 miles from, and doubt- 
less a maritime dependency of, Xanthus.* 

Inscription No. 9, found at Katra, where are ruins of five 
temples, two theatres, and many other buildings, is on the base of 
the statue of a young athlete of Babura, or Balbura, named Au- 
relius Troilus, son of Aurelius Troilus.; Hence it appears that 
these are the ruins of Balbura. An objection to this conelusion 
may perhaps be made, that, as three other inscriptions of the same 
tenor (Nos. 7, 8, 11), found at Katra, do not mention the local 
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The agonotheta Euarestus was a native of Tyre in Phonicia, at that time called 
Madruirveos. 

* Of this place the entire circuit of the ruined walls is extaut, aud at the lowest angle 
the remaius of a building, which an inscription found mn it—MNocedav euxn Mavowarov 
"Arubéoxov—shows to have been a temple of Neptune. 

+ Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 


Hoskyn :— 
No. 9, at Katra. 


Aip(yrtov) Tpwidov dic. 
°Emt aywvo8érov mpwrov dua Erov Abo(mAlov) Ooavriavod twt Coar- 
Tiavov, Medecypou Keéoropoe, Dé pudoc ax Deionc Kat Tie ut, €K Cwpécc 
MeXeaypov Kacropos TOU wdTToV avrow, Avp(jAvoc) Teeritoc bic, 
Baa ?)€oupeve, vertjoag maldwr mayKparioy. 
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origin of the person erecting or honoured by the monument,* the 
insertion of that of Troilus argues him to have been a foreigner. 
But on observing the recurrence of the name Troilus in two of 
the other inscriptions, and that on one of these the grandson of a 
Troilus was one of the zparo of the city which stood at Katra, we 
cannot but conclude that Troilus was one of the noble names of 
that place,} and that the ruins are those of Balbura. 

The local connexion of all these names is shown also by the 
fact that all the four monuments were raised under the same 
agonotheta Thoantianus, and that the expense was borne, or, in 
other words, the pecuniary prize was furnished, by Meleager, son 
of Castor, grandfather of the agonotheta. Upon the whole, we 
are authorised in deducing, from the inscriptions copied by Messrs. 
Forbes and Hoskyn, that the districts of GQunoanda andl Balbura, 
two of the Cibyratic cities, extended from near Almali to Tremil 
If the plains around Almali were a part of the Cibyratis, we may 
presume that they constituted the Bubonia, though there is also a 
possibility that the ruins at Huzum, 3 miles N.E. of Tremuli, de- 
scribed to Mr. Hoskyn as “extensive,” may be those of Budon, 
in which case the ancient site observed by Mr. Fellows at Eski 


* Inscriptions copied in Caria and Lycia in 1840-1, by Messrs. Forbes and 
Hoskyn :— 

No. 7, at Katra. 

"Emi dywvobérou Towrov Ora Erdv Ooarriavov dic MedXeaypov Kadorogoe, 
Béuidoc ayopévng ex Owpéac MedXedypov Kdoropoc rot warrov avrov, 
Odac, Eppatov, Odarroc, rpic Tacewe rijc¢ tTewrevovonc, verxhoag avopoy 
TAyKOaTLOY TOWTOS. 

No. 8, at the same place. 

"Ert dywvoGérov mowrov Oca Elov Ooavrravod dtc MeAeaypou Kaaropoc 
Gépdog aX Oelane Kat rijc o (2) ex dwpéac MeAsdypou Kdcropoc, rou mammou 
avrov, Movoatoce rote Towthov Moveatov Hodvdevxove, 6 cal Kadavolwyr, 
avijp éx Tov moaTwy Ev TH TO(AEL). 


No. 11, at the same place. 


"Ext dywvodérou mowrov dua Ciov OoavTiavod dle MeXedypov Kacropoe, 
Gépcdog ax Gelonc Kal rie fC é&x dwpéac Menge Edy pou Kaoropoe, TOU 
manrov avrov, ooxkhkuavoy (Kop)aiov, ‘Aprépwros, ‘Eopaiou, “‘Apréuwvos, 
Kaor(opgo¢), Movaatog Towtdov, Movoaiov, Cy wird EVvOY évcdéwe Kat Ev- 
oredbévra Taidwy Tadny. 


@ii¢ was the celebration of a éswazixes &yay, or contest, in which the prize was a biua, 
or stake of money, thus distinguishing this kind of contest from the TrePavirns ayo, 10 
which the prize was a crown. The themides were numbered. A coin of Aspendus 1 1s 
inscribed ézuidos & In an inscription of Telmissus are the words vaxicus Ta YRC aT IO 
Thy TET Merny dégeida—in an inscription of Xanthus eyo viG OL LEvoY cyOealy waAany éy Ta 
brirsasabsyes oyavi easdos Ys arywvo berouvros rs biuidos dua Elov, &c. In cousidering 
the low numbers in these examples, we may doubt the correctness of ¢ (300) in in- 
scription No, 8. 

+ In the inscriptions of Aphrodisias are found remarkable instances of the local 
prevalence of particular names in this part of Asia Minor. 
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Hissar, near Almali, may be that of the Alymala of Stephanus,* 
of which Almali seems to be a corruption. As to Cibyra itself, 
there is great reason to believe, with Mr. Hoskyn, that it must be 
sought for considerably to the northward of ‘Tremill.+ 

Mr. Fellows, who followed an interesting route from near 
Q<noanda to Denizli, near Laodiceia on the Lycus, in which he 
crossed the track of Corancez, and fell into that of Rawson at 
Karaeuk, observed the site of an ancient city near Turtukar, a 
village about midway between CSnoanda and Karaeuk (which 
latter is also an ancient site), and not far from the main branch of 
the Talaman-su towards its sources. This position corresponds 
with Cibyra, imasmuch as we are informed that the Indus had its 
origin in the mountains of the Cibyratis (Plin. H. N. 5, 28), and 
that it flowed not far from Cibyra itself (Liv. 38. 14). But it is 
to be hoped that on the positions of Bubon, Cibyra, Sinda, and 
other places on the confines of Caria, Phrygia, and Pisidia, we 
shall derive some information from Licutenant Spratt. 


Ill.—Eapedition to the Lower Parts of the Barima and Guiania 
Rivers, in Brittsh Guiana. By the Chevalier R. H. 
ScuomBurek. (Commumeated by the Colonial Office.) 


River Manari (a tributary of the Barima), 
22nd. June, V4 
Tne expedition under my direction left Georgetown on the after- 
noon of the 19th of April, m the schooner Home, which had been 
chartered for the purpose of conveying us to the Waim, or 
Guiania. After a stormy passage, which the vessel and her crew 
appeared to be but 11] calculated to encounter, we arrived, in the 
afternoon of the 21st of April, at the mouth of the Wami, where 
I resolved to disembark our baggage, and selected a bank com- 
posed of sand and shells, heaped up by the sea, as the site of our 
camp. With the exception of some provisions which were 
damaged, all our baggage was landed in good order. 

1 resolved on remaining at the mouth é( ihe Wani long enough 
to fix the geographical situation of that point with some precision, 
and also to ascertain how far the entrance of the river was navi- 
gable. 1 accordingly commenced a survey, which was completed 
with the assistance of Mr. Glascott. Although shallows and 
sandbanks disqualify that river from becoming a resort for large 
vesscls, it may serve for those of less draught; for during high- 


* Supposed by Dr. Cramer to be the same as the Amelas of Pliny. 
+ At Tremili we find the ancient name ofa people or district attached toa moder 
town ; a conversion, of which examples are found in other parts of Greece. 
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